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N Was, deat bene by « frignd 

ich the copy of a manuſcript, containing 
a ſeries of obſervations on the nature and 
treatment of the bilious or yellow fever of 
Jamaica. As his obſervations were the re- 

ſult of many years practice and experience, 
and as they ſeemed withal to be founded on 
truth, I could not help aſſenting to his reaſon- 

ing and method of treatment, tho* ſometimes 
contradictory to thoſe authors, whom I had 
read on the ſame Ru, 


My friend had already etched his obſer- 
vations. into a kind of eſſay, and it was his 
intention, (bad he lived) after a careful reviſal 
and alteration. of his manuſcript, GY 
it for the good of mankind, 


J have frequently purpoſed, ſince the au- 
thor's death, to alter and publiſh his manu- 
ſcript; but as, oncloſe examination, it appear · : 
ed in ſome places too diffuſe, in others too 
unconnected, I was diverted from my deſign, 


4 


in thoſe diſorders, might 
difoualify me from perfecting the many con- 


leaſt my inexperience 


ſiderable alterations, that would be neceſſary, 
before the piece could be uſhered into the 
literary world: But, having at length over- 
come my diffidence, I reſolved a few months 
ago, . * * 
. 1 


10 Te-will _ be objected, chatichs fol 
_ lowing efay contains a greater number of 

quotations than is requiſite : but, allowing ſuch | 
ohjection, it would ſurely have been a kind 
| of injuſtice in me, to expunge ſuch authorities, 
as my deceaſed friend had A TN in ſup⸗ , 
port of his ſeveral opinions. 


Tho' I have with the moſt E be- 
lity preſerved the author's ſentiments, I have 
conſiderably familiarized the ſtyle, in order 

to render the work as univerſally intelligible, 
| as the nature mt Wu. 4g ob 


hb, chatte Birte. 
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men, whom dee _ placed a oe 
the neceſſijy of pfactiſu proving 
the take 4 ale N „To Me 6, NN: | 
ny an ind iſpenfihle bligation on eygry, 
1 5. and, abilities, to commit 
1055 ch, diſcoveries, a may be üſeful 
to ſociety 3, but Mee particu, 7 lyeh,, 
as immediately tend to the preſervation 
- of the lives of his fellow-creatures. 
: Ez I have 


; tle could be dont for the patient; i 
thie thy fever, in its moſt dangerous ſtate, 
ö lly incurable, But as lord Ba- 
col very. wiſely rematks, ce 0 declar 
ag a diſcaſe incyrable is to —_— netz- 
ligence and careleſſneſs, as 
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"or" whether its real nature and 

Kr with the pro per” method: ” "WT 

ing I, are duly pointed out, 1 muſt leave 
determination of "_ _— | 


to the 
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My principal defign, in the following 
cflayz2is-ro treat on ther atiologp f this 
diſeaſe: that feems::ther maſta neceſarya 
Lide -therciors: Hus, Higtzelp buche on 
br prognoſtios : whiph- parts 
of:theipratticei.ars/fadciently; kabvin to 
tb gentemen of: tlic faculty;}who har 
liveddhy bngderable-time; in Jamdicay/ 
or eher attended; f affine 
wine 3 nom 's ni Pod 


nnen 


ot the its and deren par 
,; acquainted 


are cdp, 3 probably would. not hav 
en. ee 21617 
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A new comer, whoſe head is 
with theory and darling hypotheſes, will 
be frequently employed in prefexegcer to 
2 man, ROE ir henelt ö 


ſacrificing bis punt to 
poy favourite þypotbobs, 9012291, avint 


voin dioꝗ ne bam * 


It muſt ſarely be a ſhocking conſi- 
derne thy men ef fene aud den- 


d of beten (hertolere the Aly 
of princes)" is fre proſtituted to 
the haſeſt ende, and 1 um afraid there 
have been too many inffances where" tlie" 


patient's 


* 4 r * 5. PRI ws * 1 = N * 
e . N ä ** * 
By I; 3 hes * — f * 
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Low ok ie | has been acrific'd to party 
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To thhieve' —— 
- jog" under diſcaſe,' or tortured with en- 
craciating' pain, is great and god like; 
ann he, who by bis fill and the affi-" 
dudus- discharge of hit ptoſeſſibn, is ca- 
: 8 Pable of doing this, moſt | (at leaſt im my 
opinion) regcive the greateſt pleaſure, the 
2m 1 
«$009 | "Qi! 220M r wd viewt Nin TY 
3 aſſembly of.] maica 
bath wiſely conſidered, that the welfare, 
and ſecurity. of an greatly N 


1 ande o nat end, it hgth — — 
nu, to its; accuſtomed, goodneſs, and ge- 
necofity)..the greateſt ex ement. 
rg r e l 
thersfore; every, wellpicher 10 that, illand 

8 ſhould earneſt] ly endeayour to. promo - ig 
= means of. prelerying the lives af 8 
nene 15 
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J haye 


imagin d, any malignant, or infectious air; 
that the diſorders, ſo prevalent there, pro— 
ceed from errors in the nonnaturals, and 

prediſpoſing cauſes in northern bodies, 
which may be avoided or ſoon removed ; 
and that this fever, of which Britiſh 
adventurers have ſo dreadful an idea, may 


cither be prevented or cured, 
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Bilious, or een Fever of Jamaica. 
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2 bilious, or yellow fever, 
{6 called from the yellow 
appearance of the Kin,“ is 

Lo 4 diſeaſe, With which the 
ancients are gebierally* ſuppoſed, to have 
been unacquainted. But, notwithſland- 
| ing, the. prevalence « of ſuch opinion, I may 
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The _ yellowneſs is commonly moſt 'remark- 
Sin abe tunica conjunctiva. 
1 wk with 
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_with a kind of Sg 3 
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In his book de afeQtionibus, * 
notice of a fever, attended with a pain 
about the præcordia and hypochondriac 
regions, (particularly on the right re- 
gion of the liver) and fays, « when it 
is more violent, the pains increaſe, and 
cc TP patient appears ſomewhat — 
oi mentions fevers, in which a _ 


dice appears on the ſixth daz, that 


0 2 by a critical diſcharge either 
* 1 2 T by. hemorrhage 
from all 


atient 3 | | 
Henson Tor Hein pen AgSY 


The twelfth Fe, in the third book 


ent fever in ben beginning, which. 
iu n d.. 


in the caſe | cale of his 


of popular diſeaſes, was ſeized with a 


ended wich * uſual ſymptoms of the 


yellow fever, ſuch as black vorniting, e- 
ad ec gat the noſe.” 


£40433 V0 N TY of . S199 


0 alle males r : 
thoſe — are reckoned diag= 
naſtics, or ' diſtinguiſhing marks of the 
bilious fever. The vomiting of black 
humours, he obſerves, is an indication 
of - ſudden; death, and he repreſents a 
fever, b a concomitant jaundice 28 
very dangerous, if the jaundice comes 
on ſoon. He further adds in the ſame 
py, «in this caſe a looſe belly 
<. is. favourable.” This alſo holds good 
in Jamaica: A ſpontaneous diarrhea, 
in the beginning of the fever, is always 
ſetyiceable 3 and to ſtop it, by opiates 
and alexipharmics, is very dangerous.” 11 
B 2 The 


_ 
9 — 


Some years ago we had n advocates for 
the alexipharmic, or ſudorific method, whom Wain- 
wright very juſtly” expoſes in the following remark; 
« we may conclude how fit they are to be truſted 
«© with the patient's life, who, inſtead of curbing 

Tc « the 


(1 4:1] 


# * 
216 2 1 


"The Fwd deſcribed. by Hippocrates, 
were not indeed ſo ſoon determined; nor 
were his bilious, or yellow fevers 0 
acute as | thoſe of Jamaica. The dif- 
ference may naturally be — to 
1 Sea a _ 
of living. * N 


# 
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of 8 of Latin ny 
mentiois-- particularly the vomiting of 
black humours, and ſays, cc in that caſo 
685 che — 3 noo} © 
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— later 2 Hoffman Wei 
of an ardent bilious fever. He alſo de- 
ſeribes a choleric fever, which diſtem- 
per is pretty common in Jamaica i in the 
We end of the n 


| 
T2 


4 the too- impetuous motion of the blood with 
ie cooling diluters, and moderate evacuations, ſpur it 
on alter with OT cordials, and 2 
i. Mics.” : 


* 
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1 d0 not 1 che bilious fever to 
be local. Bontius relates that it prevails in 
the Eaſt Indies. I have met with ĩt on the 
coaſt of Africa, and can, with oertainty, 
declare that in the river Benin, it is much 
more acute than in Jamaica. But the 
ſtrongeſt inſtances of its virulence and 
acuteneſs, which I ever experienced, were 
at the expedition againſt 
when the perſons, unhappily ſeized with 
it, died in leſs than twenty four hours. 


— * 2 
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This fever is generally brought on by 
ſuddenly cooling the body, and check- 
ing perſpiration, after ſevere exerciſe in 
the heat of the ſun. For inſtance ; the 
failors frequently row ſeyeral leagues 
againſt a current, when they go to cut 


wood for the ſhip's uſe; and, by way of 
ſuppoſed refreſhment, imprudently jump 
into the water: ſuch inconſiderate act 
ſeldom fails of bringing on this difter- 


Per. 


The 


1 6 


er does not appear to 
hive wie Epe period or conſtitu- 
tion ; for it indiſcriminately prevails in 
all. the ſeaſons of the year. Nor could 
Fever be induced to think it contagious; 
except * at the expedition againſt” Cartha- 
It was then” indeed fo general, 

2500 fatal, that it was looked upon as 
2 plagte, and che ck were eren ſhun- 
ned, thro fear of contagion. At this alarm< 
ing juncture, the diſorder might poflibly 
by — 


22 An 
10 1 4450 92 24 FS. { 


* to be Wanda a diſtiog login 
mark of this fever. The celebrated Boer 
haave” obſerves, © that ſuch pheriome- 
hy. rer will appea 
; propenſity of the Juices to putrifaction. 

4 in 1 is a deeper, 
a more Tetnarks ſe- yellownths; for ac- 
cording to — opinion, '* bile offends 


% 
4) 


mare or leſs in all fevers.” I have obſer- 


ved 


51} 4 


r., where chere is a ſtrong 


1 7 1 


ved in the Carribee iſlands and North 
America different ſorts of yellow fevers ; 
nay even e Tug . dif- 


hs yellaw fevers. d abe 


Alter the hurricane in dhe year 1744, 
ſeveral | laboured' under a 
yellow fever, ariſing from a "manifeſt 
change of the air. In dis diſorder, 


which 1 called a central feyer, dangerous 
nervous ſymptoms ſoon — 45 the 
pulſe was low and oppreſſed fled, " the 
f extremities” were cold. In das. Uh, 
b dliſters, camphire, and” ſnake root were 
very SEVERE: ©" ann 
lo 2NO01EKDOEDARf 
There cannot be 4 greater, yet mot 
general miſtake, than to imagine » that all 
yellow fevers are of the Po genus, and 
that they ſhould all be tregted in, the 
fame manner. 


4 2445 4 * 4 18 5 


Setendk prafitivnets a Dr. r- 
ren's ſudorific method, both in in the iſlands, 


nd oa the continent ef America.” In 
ſome 


* 
* 


ys £© 5 / F 4 2 
a 13 3 * * F 


i 
ſotne parts it anſwers, A others It is 


Geſtructive. ö Fe © * 


b © Nenn sed 1 $3675! a 4 


Lr ab bis eren — 


N any others object againſt, this doctorꝰs 
| ifics,..:as., too-.hot ; being at length 
nx inced hy bad ſucceſs of their ineffica- 
: vet theſe various practitioners, appre- 
. bcndiog ding but one ſort of yellow fever, 
"implicitly follow, Warren, or ſome other 
pbylical chief, in whoſe method and fa- 

your they, are ſeyerally prejudiced, (per- 
fa poly by bearſay) and proceed very 


"often contrary to the endeayours of nature, 
and indications of the pulſe. Thus the 


patient is deſtroyed ſecundum artem, 


] Tu . * 6 4 þ, OX = „ bz 
mi ed bypo theſis Bb i 518 71873 vo} 


k Shell the bilious — of * 
which perhaps agrees but in the phæ- 
2omenon yellowneſs with that of Bar- 
badocs, and the feyer on the continent, 
e ene pers, be 


218%) treated 


19 1 


treated after the ſame manner, when ex- 
perience, the beſt guide, convinces us they 
require a n method of cute? | 


ee * 
14 11 


For dene perſons, ſeized with this 
fever in Jamaica, have generally a full, 
frequent pulſe to the laſt; nor is it ſunk 
by evacuations, which in the beginning 
they bear very well. A cooling regimen, 
ſolutive and diluting medicines ſucceed 
beſt; the diſeaſe ſoon arrives at its acme 
or ſtate, and conſequently is ſoon deter- 
mined, 


In Virginia, and other parts of the 
continent, the pulſe ſinks ſo low, as to 
be vermicular, or ſcarce perceptible. 
The ſtrongeſt ſudorifics and alexipharmics 
(which, given in Jamaica in an ardent 
fever, would bring on a delicium or 
phrenſy, and deſtroy the patient ) will 
| ſcarce raiſe the pulſe, tho * in immo - 
derate doſes, 


E's > 


| On the continent, we are to promote 
at all events the concoction of the febrile 


matter, by the uſe of alexipharmics and 
ſudorifics : We muſt keep up the pulſe 

till the criſis, which generally happens on 
the ſeventh, ninth, and ſometimes eleventh 
2 day. | e bnhd 


In Jamaica, our utmoft endeavours 
muſt be uſed to ſuppreſs the fever. We 
muſt adminiſter ſuch things, as pow- 

| erfully cool and condenſe the blood; 
thereby to N the formation of the 


fever. 


In Virginia, nothi ing is ſo ſerviceable 
in the remiſſions, as the peruvian bark, 
which may be given even in the height 
of the fever, after the ficſt ſtadium, with- 
out regard to the exacerbations. Yet 
this in other countries is contrary to prac- 
tice. In Jamaica, the bark in all forms 
hath frequently been tried in the remiſ- 
ſions, but without ſucceſs; indeed it ge- 
nerally does much harm. 

2 Are 
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Are not theſe diſcaſes, and the method 
of cure diametrically oppoſite ? yet they 
are both yellow fevers. 


What I have already advanced may 
be ſufficient to prove, that there are dif- 
ferent yellow fevers, and that yellow- 
neſs of the ſkin is not always a diſtin- 
guiſhing mark of their genus; particu- 
larly in the ardent bilious fever. 


I ſhall now attempt to elucidate the 
nature and cauſe of the dreadful fever 
of Jamaica, and endeavour to trace it 
up to its origin; as, in the great Dr. 
Mead's words, * the firſt ſtep towards 
* the cure of a diſeaſe is to know its 
4 origin.” 


The Siftioguiſhing 8 or diag- 
noſtics of this diſorder, are (beſides thoſe 
common to fevers) great anxiety, heat 
and pain at the ſcrobiculum cordis, pro- 
ceeding from an obſtruction of the bile, 
and ſome degree ob inflammation in the 

"Ss Þ liver, 


fo 


liver, which ſometimes cauſes a jaun- 
dice, or bilious vomitings. Sometimes 
a denſe pain about the region of the 
liver, with a ſtrong propenſity of the 
juices to putrifaction. Sometimes the 
right hypochondre is tumefied, and fre- 
quently ſo hard, that the patient cannot 
bear the leaſt preflure on the right ſide, 
nor. lic on the left, To theſe ſymptoms 
worſe ſucceed; ſuch as ſtrong and con- 
tinual convulſions of the diaphragm, in- 
tercoſtal muſcles and ſtomach ; æruginoſe 
vomitings; vomitings of black bile, and 
aduſt blood, not unlike the grounds of 
coffee, mixt with accid. unfiniſhed bile ; 

the juices of the ſtomach and pancreas 
both very ſharp; bleeding at the emunc- 
tories ; delirium or phrenſy, "oP. general 
gangrene. 


- Theſe are indeed dreadful ſymptoms, 
and theſe it is the practitioner's buſineſs 
to prevent, by a careful attention to his 
patient's diſorder. I hope I ſhall be able 

ta aſſiſt him therein, by pointing out 
v * cauſes 


11 


cauſes adequate to theſe effects; without 


accuſing the air of malignancy, without 
the aliquid divinum of Hippocrates, or 
occult venom, &c. This I ſhall endeavour 


to elucidate in a plain and mechanical 


I am not ignorant that it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to. the cure of fevers, to-under- 
ſtand the remote cauſes of them; ſuch 
as, what is call'd, the morbific diſpo- 
fition of the air; the poiſonous effluvia 
or ſubtile miaſmata, that are thought to 
occaſion them; and that particular bad 
texture of the juices, ſuppoſed to be con- 
taminated by their influence. No mat- 
ter whether fevers are occaſioned,” ſays 
Pitcairn, „by the miaſma from with- 
* out, or the humours be chang'd with- 
« in to morbific matter; for all things 
e will happen in the ſame manner.” 


The cauſes of this fever ſeem to be 
a ſudden check to perſpiration ; a redun- 

dancy of bile, than which nothing is 
4 more 


Fw} 

more dangerous; plethora ; ſtoppage of 
ſome natural evacuations; drinking large 
draughts of cool liquors, when the body 
is overheated; vehement exerciſe, and hard 
drinking; but, above all, exerciſe that is 
violent, or long continued in the heat of 
ths ſun. 


: deen the vrediſpoſing 4 we 
may reckon the rigid fibres and thick 
blood of Europeans, and North Ame- 
ricans; their almoſt-callous pores, that 
will not permit (if the expreſſion may 
be uſed) an evaporation equal to the 
efferveſcence raiſed within; from which 
the thin fine parts are only drained 
off or tranſude, whilſt the more groſs and 
fuliginous are confined in the veſſels, and 
an. up * 8 


Theſe are (at leaſt i in my opinion) ſuf- 
ficient cauſes, from which all the direful 
ſymptoms, that we ſee in the yellow 
fever, may be naturally deduced, with- 
out- having recourſe to malignancy of air, 
7 6 


groſſer particles to 


"" WJ 

or occult venom. For inſtance, ſhould 
a perſon of a ſanguine and plethoric ha- 
bit, with rigid fibres, and ſtiff contracted 
_ pores, (like moſt of the northern people) 
uſe any vehement exerciſe in the heat 
of the ſun, his blood would . be greatly 
rare fied, and the celerity of its motion 
increaſed by ſuch additional heat and 
unuſual action of his muſcles. The tenſe 
muſcular coats of the arteries ſtrongly 
contract, and the blood, thus heated and 
rarefied, is impelled forward faſter than 
it can paſs into the veins, and the finer 
fluids, from the extreme veſſels on the 
ſurface of the body, are in a great mea- 
ſure exhauſted. This conſumption muſt 

be the conſequence of any violent exer- 
ciſe, by which the thinner fluids can only 
be waſted. The pores are too ſtiff, 
ſpringy, and contracted to admit the 
paſs thro'; the ſerum 
is thereby inſpiſſated, and, by the en- 


creaſed velocity of the motion of the 


blood, too intimately blended with the 
craſſamentum. 


The 


2 


be more — abe are 3 
the mote the blood is apt to ſtagnate; 
and a ſtoppage in the circulation of the 
lymph produces. glandular obſtructions. 
The blood, being rareſied and expanded 
beyond the natural diameters of the veſſels, 
the arteries ſuddenly and forcibly: con- 
tract, and thereby impell ſome of the 
globular part of the blood into the ar- 
_ teria ſeroſa prima generis, whoſe coats 
are much leſs capable of reſiſtance, than 
thoſe of the ſanguine arteries, and con- 
ſequently the more liable to diſtend: Thus 
fome part of the yellow ſerum in the 
vaſa ſeroſa primi generis is forced into 
the ' ſtill finer and weaker veſſels, the 
arteria ſeroſa ſecundi vel tertii generis, 
or vaſa lymphatica, which produces that 

«gage in the beginning of the . | 


As the liver in a ſoft * viſcus, 
and leſs capable of reſiſtance / than 
many other parts of the body, the rare- 
1 "Plood is thruſt into it in greater 


quantities 
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quantities than uſual. + Nay ſome of "this 
heated fluid is forced into the lateral 
branches of the vena portæ along with 
the bile. From this a partial obſtruction 
and inflammation of the liver: will ariſe; 
The bile is regurgitated by the vena cava; 
and- os: cauſes a n or 1 __ 
59 oh! 
From Lach 3 ing of 
Bade, whoſe compounding parts are too 
large to paſs thro the veſſels, muſt proceed 
a moſt dangerous glandular obſttuction, 
which ſtops the citculation of the lymph, 
and of conſequence a moſt violent fever 
comes on. The blood, thro' want of 
ſufficient lymph to cool and dilute it, is 
rendered more acrid by the bile; and 
thence. will enſue. a putrifaction of the 
juices, a great relaxation from the long 
and continued plethora, with an erofion 
or rupture of the veſſels, whoſe 'contrac- 
tile reſtitutive power being laſt, the very 
texture of the blood is deſtroyed. In 
oy alarming ſtate, bleeding from all the 
D lateral 
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thoſe of the arteris ſeroſa primi, — 
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Aceral ** 4 DAR gangrene, and 
death itſelf muſt naturally follow. That 
this extravaſation of the blood frequently 
happens, nay the rupture of the arteries 
themſelves (whoſe coats bear @ much 
greater proportion to their diameters, than 


ral perſons have dropt down dead, thro'the 
exceflive heat of the ſun, in Philadelphia 
— where the great heats 
Ae 00 Fire yl the ſudden expan- 
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ss that have died apopleCtic; by drink- 
ing cold water; or by cooling themſelves 
too ſuddenly, min 


vehement exerciſe.” Their death un- 


doubtedly x from too ſudden a 


Veſſels been ſufficiently dilated to the ex- 
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| pankive , force of the blood, ſuch fatal 
accidents would bave been prevented, 


When this extravaſati ion happens within 
the cranium (which is pretty common 
in yellow fevers) it is certain the con- 
ſequence muſt be immediate death. A 
plentiful bleeding in the beginning of 
the diſeaſe, or a large hæmorrhage from 
the noſe might have ſaved the patient. 


| But if an iullammation happens, from 
a cauſes before mentioned, in the liver, 
(which ſeems to be frequently the caſe) 
an ardent fever, with a jaundice, muſt 


: ſucceed. From this may be deduced all 


the direful ſymptoms of the bilious fever, 
in contradiction to that vague opinion of 
malign gnancy. The learned Boerhaave ob- 
ſerves, from the various kinds of jaup- 
* dice, and affections of the liver may be 
bu underſtood many , ſymptoms, , oecuripg 
"I in acute diſeaſes, whoſe reaſons, being 
« unknown, have given birth to, all the 
< tales about malignancy in diſcaſes.” 
D2 Hip- 
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"Hippocrates obſerves,” $3” o | perſony 
t Jabouring in the ſun, ' ſuch as mowers 
te and travellers, oyerheat themſelves in 
« ſummer time; and, by that means, throw 
— off too great a quantity of the thinner 
e part of the blood; by which the thicker 
« does not paſt thro the liver, but » 
ha ay agcumulated, * ere 
The coiſtitution * the air! "and the 
diſcaſes in the Eaſt Indies, according to 
Bontius, ſeem to reſemble the air and 
* diſeaſes of Jamaica, He remarks, that 
*the liver in that country is very often 
"oe inflamed by the pernicious cuſtom 'of 
oe drinking arrack, (very common among 
** the ſailors) and by afterwards lying 
i down, expoſed to the air and dews; 
* or by drinking, when much heated, 
large draughts of cold water; from 
„ which practices ariſe obſtruction and 
„ inflammation of the liver, and an acute 
„ feyer, frequently mortal,” This is ex- 
1 . the caſe with our Britiſh lors in 
the 
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the Weſt Iadies, who make too free 
and jmprudent a uſe of rum. He fur- 
ther obſerves, that © the jaundice is often 
* fatal in Eaſt India; and in all diſorders, 
where the liver is affected, he attempts the 


cure with e ſolutiye W 2 
diuretic, . 


I ſhall now conſider the mechaniſm 
of the liver; its connection with the 
other viſcera; the nature of the bile ; 
and whether it is not probable a ſtagna- 
tion may frequently happen in the rami-. 
fications of the vena porte. 


The liver, as before obſerved, is a 
ſoft yielding gland, and, as its texture 
is looſe, an inflammation and obſtruction 
don't always give acute pain. It covers 
the upper fide of the ſtomach, where, 
when inflamed, it produces nauſea and 
ſcnſation of weight, and is the cauſe of 
vomiting. It is conneaed with the dia- 
phragm, from whence, as Hippocrates 
remarks, proceeds that dangerous ſymp- 
tom 
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of im vicinity to the Riomach; hath an 
iimmediste communication by blood veſ- 
ſets, and derives its nerves from the ſame 
| bole wich molt" of the bowels! in the 
| abdomen.; The greateſt part of the blood 
of the whole abdominal viſcera * 
thro it. 
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From the ton. connex ion, and 
uſe of the liver, it is obyious that ter- 
rible ſymptoms muſt, neceſſarily happen 
in an ardent fever, cauſed by an inflam- 
mation of this gland; eſpecially in hat 
climates, where the juices ſo ſoon in- 
clige to putrifaction. As to the bile, 
when it oſfends both in quantity and 
Quality, it appears to be an agent, ſuffi- 
client: of itſelf to cauſe all the train of 
terrible ſymptoms, attendant on this fever. 
The bile conſiſts of oil and a penetrating 
ſharp falt, Which, according to Galen, 
increaſes in quantity, and is ſoon made 
more ſhatp by heat, and an increaſed cir- 
— * is _ liable to putrify, 
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and, when mixt with the | blood, turns 
the whole zr 


eauſes a mortal fever... 


. calcined ts BIN 
* enim plus quam oleum acre alcali- 
num gangrenam facit. Acrid bile 
. 

. 


The 600 excellent 3 
of a particular gangrene, (which I — 
poſe may hold good in a general ons) | 
fays, © a gangrene, in an ardent fever 
and the plague, is incurable; becauſe, 
in theſe caſes, it ſoon turns to a mor- 
A tification, and is hardeſt of all to be 
e cured in oily, alkaline, or bilious dif- 
« poſitions,” 


A ſtagnation of the blood, in the fine 
ramifications of the vena porte, may fre- 
- quently happen from a ſudden contrac- 
tion of the veſſels, which preſſes too much 
on the heated and rarcfied fluid, The 

| blood 


blood - globules are thereby forced into 
the lateral veſſels with the bile, and, 
being too groſs to paſs, occaſion an 
obſtruction, inflammation, and jaundice. 
This is the opinion of ſome; others, with 
more probability, ſuppoſe as the vena 
-portz diſcharges the duty of an artery 
{but not having ſo ſtrong à muſculat 
coat as an artery of equal diameter, and 
giving a flower motion to the blood) 
that the blood, being drained too much 
of its ſerum, by the glands of the ab- 
domen, before it arrives at the liver, its 
eirculation is greatly impeded, and it 
conſequently ſtagnates in the extreme 
- branches of the vena portæ, where they 
are inffected to em the beginning branches 
of the cava. 


That the circulation of the blood is ob- 
ſtructed in the liver appears from the 
following obſervations. In ſubjects that 
„ en Giſorder, the liver was' in- 
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on the concave part large black ſpots 
appeared, which were mortified parts of 
that viſcus. The meſenteric yeins, that 
deliver their blood into one large trunk, 
which conſtitutes the vena porte, were 
vaſtly turgid, and the whole inteſtinal 
tube appeared livid, the inner coat being. 
covered with a gangrenous bloody flough. 
When it was waſhed off, the extreme 
meſenteric veſſels were blackiſh and load - 

ed with blood, and the gall bladder was 
frequently empty. Some of the veſſels, 
that by their contortions, minuteneſs, and 
the tenuity of their coats, had the appear- 
ance of lateral ones, which, in a natu- 
ral ſtate, excern only lymph or mucus ; 
but on being filled with blood it was 
| bardly poſſible to aſcertain their ſpe- 


cies. 


There are ſtill two manifeſt cauſes of 
this fever, that I have not yet mention- 


ed. The firſt i is an inflammation of the 
E ſmall 


8 


evident, that in theſe circumſtances ſome 
to be forced into the lateral veſſels? The 
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ſmall veſſels, conſtituting the larger ar- 
teries, which often happens from vehe · 
ment exerciſe, or long and continued 
motion. This caſe may be ſeen in hares 
hunted, bulls baited; &c. The coats of 
the arteries being inflamed, the circular 
tracted into leſſer circles, and, at the fame 
time, the hea * rarcfied blood is for- 
cibly expanded, a ſſes ſtrongly againſt 
the fides of the veſſels; Is it not then 


part of the craſſamentum is moſt likely 


conſequence of ſuch im In has been 
Wen ame, 


Ruyſch mentions a man, . qed 


thro extreme motion, in whom the 


coats of the aorta were inflamed, and 


from thence the artery was contracud. 


The ſecond cauſe of inflammatian. and 
jaundice is, when the fat, in corpulent 
perſons, 


[ 7 ] 
perſons, is melted by overheating the body, 
or by the heat of a fever, and is then 
abſorbed by the meſeraic veins, and car- 
ried to the liver, where it ſtagnates in the 
vena portæ, grows rancid, and occaſions 
the worſt fort of obſtruction. 


This was the caſe of Captain G—— 
from Liverpool ; but he was happily re- 
lieved by a critical diſcharge by urine, 
which I took care to encourage. The 
urine for two days appeared like very fat 
thick broth ; but this I have ſeen in thin 
perſons, as well as in thoſe of a Eorpulent 
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I have now recited a ſufficient num- 
ber of cauſes, either alene or concurring 
with a plethora, bilinian lentor, or what- 
ever alterations may happen without, or 
exiſting within, to prove the abſurdity of 
malignancy, occult venom, contagion with- 
out, or coagulating acid within; which 


E 2 ſeveral 
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un men prove cant cx in 
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3 in 3 or has attended 
fick ſtrangers, can make @ juſt prog · 
noſtic in this fever; nay even ſome of 
our nurſes are able to do it. However, 
for the ſake of thoſe gentlemen, who 
have never been in that iſland, and who 
may intend to ſettle there, I will give the 
followiog n remarks, 


1 If a jaundice comes on ſoon, it is bad; 
if with livid ſpots, which ſometimes, tho 
rarely happens, it is fatal. If the ſkin 
be obſtinately dry and rough, the caſe 
is dangerous, and. the longer it continues 
ſo, the greater is the danger. Nay, 'the | 
patient in ſuch caſe ſeldom recovers, be 
the pulſe ever ſo good, or the other 
appearances ever ſo favourable. The pulſe 
is not to be depended on in this fever; 
fince many have a good pulſe, even a 
few hours before death. If the vomit- 


ings 


— who has | i 
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hickups come on, it generally is fatal. 
If the face is greatly fluſhed, and the 
veſſels on the tunica adnata turgid with 
blood, as in the and the pa- 
tient at the ſame time has a phrenſy, you 
may expect his death in a very le 
time; eſpecially if the ſkin continues 
dry. But if the head is clear, the pulſe 
rendered ſoft, the pains, anguiſh, and 
nauſea are relieved by. bleeding; if the 
humours, which were forcibly thrown 
up from the ſtomach, are gently carried 
down by ſolutives, and the patient af- 
terwards becomes more quiet; if thoſe 
jactitations ceaſe, the ſkin grows ſoft and 
moiſt, and the poor ſufferer has better 
ſpirits, there is the Wer aſſurance 1 
his recovery. 25 


| I have wenn that livid ſpots are 
not frequently ſeen, ſince the blood is 
| ſometimes diſſolved to ſuch a degree, as 
even to force its way thro' the ſkin, or 


to burſt out from ſome ſmall twig of 
| _ 
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nan artery on the ſurface, This hemorrhage 
is ſo violent, that it cannot be _ re- 


een 


1 cb 2 do 2 me- 
ee ee drawn from the nature and 


ſymptoms of this diſcaſe, and confirmed 
oy my own. obſervations: and experience, 
it may not be amiſs to lay before my 
readers the arguments, made uſe of by 
thoſe practitioners, who purſue the alexi- 
pharmic and ſudorific plan in the = 
vegianing of this fever. 5 


Iheſe gentlemen maintain, that aw 
occult venom, contagion, or miaſma, the 
texture of the blood is deſtroyed, and 
turned into a vapid putrid maſs, which 
renders it no longer fit for, the uſes of 
the animal economy ; that it runs off 
thro the glands, (ſtrainers deſigned to 
excern a much thinner liquor) and that 
it is in the. ſame ate as in peſtilential 
fevers. In conſequence of this opinion, 
* 1 give ſudoriſics and n 
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28 in a peſtis; on a ſuppoſition, that the 


moſt likely way of ſaving the patient 
is to keep open the pores of the ſkin. 
The yellowneſs, they apprehend, proceeds 
only from the broken texture of the 


blood; for, ſay they, take the red glo- 


bules of bloed, break them in a mor- 


tar with the addition of a little water, 


and they wilt become a yellow fluid. WY 


This theory is founded on a fuppo- 
 fition that a fubtile elaſtic air fills the 


ſpherulz of the blood, and that when 


fuch ſpherulæ or globules are broken, 
and their elaſtic air exhaufted, the blood 
remains a vapid mals, no longer fit for 
the neceſſary ſecretions. This is the 
opinion of ſeveral learned authors, par- 
ticularly-of Bocrhaave in his practice of 
phyſic, and of our countryman Dr. 
fo emer: oe. aggro * 


The eu which 8 adyances 
in ſupport of his opinion, is rather cu- 
row, than 


* blood 


n oſt; ; viz, © that when the 
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4 blood globules enter the evaneſcent ar- 
ec terics, where their diameters are ſmal- 
« leſt, in their communications with the 
te veins they change their ſpherical form 
into an oblong ſpheroid, and after- 
« wards reaſſume their circular ſtate,” 
But this temporary change of figure is, 
T think, better accounted for by corpuſcu- 
lar attraQtion, or that power of coheſion, 
which is in all bodies; for two ſpherulæ 
of quickſilver, when they approach very 
near the point of contact, change by 
their natural force their figures into ob- 
long 'ſpheroids. Now, as ſuch change 
of figure is wrought on a particle of 
quickſilver, which is not filled with elaſ- 
tie alt, why cannot we ſuppoſe a blood 
globule to undergo the like change on 
the ſame natural principle This attractive 
force is no innovation in phyſic, or phi - 
loſophy: It has been acknowledged by 
ancient, as well as modern phyficians 595 


philoſophers. 


Dr. Keil ſays, * the attractive force 


« is c#teris paribus, proportional to the 
„ ſolidity 
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« ſolidity of the particles, and a, ſphe- 
« rical particle hath, czteris paribus, the 
u ſtrotigeſt power,” Experiments, tnade 
by Morgani and others, ſeem to overthrow 
the hypotheſis, which the ſudorific gen- 
tletnen have embraced. The expetimetits, 
1 allude to, prove that blood globules in 
vacuo retain the ſame ſize and magnitude; 

whereas, if they were filled with elaſtic 
air, they would be capable of diſtention, 
and blown up to a much greater bulk. 
Nay, they would probably burſt by the 
expanſion of the included air, when the 
counterbalahce of the atmoſphere was 


Lewenhoec, by the aſſiſtunce of his 
glaſſes, diſcovered that every blood glo- 
dule was formed of fix ferotis globules. 
And Sir Iſaac Newton hath ſhewn, that 


the colours of all bodies arife from the 
determinate ſize of their particles, and 
arrangement. If fo, the Blood, when 
broken in a mortar, and blended with 
water, may appear ſomewhat like the 
1 F ſerum 
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ſerum in the arteria nals primi generss. 
Vet 1 cannot think it is ſo deep a yel- 
low, as to colour lymph (which ſeems 
to be the caſe in hilious fevers) with- 
ap "the afliſtance of the bile. It is 
alſo probable the ſerum i in each globule 
may conſiſt of. a certain number of the 
ſodaller globules « of mph; or of ſtill 
finer Huids, if - any . remain in the 
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bh laying aide theſe uleles . con- 
4 jectöres, if _- diſſolution of the blood 
Soil be effected in the manner ſup- 
poſed by theſe ſudorific gentlemen, why 
does it run off ſo near its natural 
.Solqur and conſiſtence? why is it not 
broken and altered in texture and co- 
tour: to a yellow, fluid ?. But, admitting 
their theory, do they not take the di- 
rect method to promote the ſolution 
apd Folliquation of the blood, by heat- 
ing, dividing, and turning to putrifac- 


tion *. maſs already too much exagi- 


| How 
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Ho pernicious muſt be the theriacal 
draughts, which they too often preſcribe 
in the beginning of this fever ? ho 
deſtructive the cardiac volatiles, and all 
ſpirituous medicines? If they will have 
alexipharmics, why do they not give 
freſh lime- juice, which is perhaps the 
greateſt alexipharmic in the world ? This 
acid ſo powerfully prevents diſſolution 
and fluidity of the juices, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to raiſe a ſalivation by mercury, 
if the patient takes it at e Ol 
operation. 8 


W the wedichinn: 2 
alexipharmics, as Boerhaave remarks, hur- 
ry on the inflammation to a gangrene. 


I pwn, if ſweats break out ſpontane- 
ouſly, they are critical, and ought to be 
encouraged, being a very favourable, ape 
pearance; particularly when they come 
on ſdon, and are general. Then indeed 


Pugs the moſt agreeable evacuations 
101467 'F 2 to 


"03 
to nature in all fevers, and the ſureſt 


termination. But according to the laws 


of animal ſecretion, we cannot expect 
them from the uſe of ſudoriſics in ar- 


dent fevers; where, by the ſwift and rapid 
motion of the blood, its thinner parts 
are. intimately mixt and blended with 
the eraſſamentum. We may much more 
reaſonably expect them from the uſe of 
ſuch things, as powerfully ſuppreſs the 
heat, rarefaction, and ebullition of the 
blood. Aſter the uſe of cooling, dilut- 
ing, relaxing, and folutive -medicines, a 
ſweat will frequently break out, as it 
were ſpontaneouſly, to the great eaſe and 
relief of the patient. Nay, it is uni- 
verfally known, that even large draughts 
of cold water, or other cool liquors, 
will ſometimes occaſion profuſe ſweats 
in fevers, when all the fudorifics in 
the (hope wwe" not have Ne Kine 
1 


purges and ſolutives cleanſe 


"wo inteſtinal * and promote perſpi- 


ration 


Ls 
ration internally, which carries off a much 
greater quantity, and much groſſer mat- 
ter, than could paſs thro' an equal ſur- 
face of the ſkin. The fine fluids, carried 
off by the uſe of ſudoriſies, are generally 
what nature would prudently detain, to 
cool, ſheathe, and dilate the hot and in- 
flamed craſſamentum; nay to temper the 
dile, if it offends in quantity or quality. 
Solutives wonderfully relieve the over- 
heated and overloaded viſcera, as they 
ſolicit an immediate diſcharge from the 


liver, ſpleen, pancreas, &c. 


If the bile offends in quantity or qua- 

lity, I mean, if it is too redundantly mixt 
with the maſs of blood, and grown more 
acrid than it ſhould be, I cannot ſee how 
we can attempt to throw it off thro' the 
pores of the ſkin. 


It is true, Dr. Pitcairn aſſerts, that 
e the bile in a jaundice paſſes thro' the 
« pores of the ſkin, which”, he fays, 


« are relaxed to ſuch a degree, as to 
| « admit 
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* admit its excretion. With all proper 
deference to fo learned and judicious a 
man, I muſt diſſent from him. We 
all know, that the bile is a very groſs 
fluid, abounding with oil and ſalt, nei- 
ther, of Which, ſeparated or united, will 
admit of rarefactioa; altho a degree of 
heat, ſuperiqr to that of the, human body, 
were applied. Therefore to me it does 
not ſeem reaſonable, that a fluid, ſo groſs 
and withal ſo tenacious, can 3 * at 
leaſt in conſiderable quantities, thro' the 
epidermis. Indeed we ſee the lymph and 
mucus tinged with it; but I never ob- 
ſerved any bilious ſweats, change the 
linen yellow, as the urine always does 
in that diſorder. If then the bile in 
a jaundice paſſes off only by the re- 
nal glands, it is not probable that in 
theſe ardent fevers it can be forced through 
the ſkin, whoſe pores are blocked up, and 
their diameters leſſened by the ſtimuli and 
encreaſed reality of the fibres, 8 


Nay, experience teaches us; tht no- 
thing alleviates thoſt ſymploity of ſtag- 
nating 
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nating | choler, viz. great auxiety, and 
pain at the pit of the ſtomach, ſo much 
as ſolutives and diuretics mixt. We 
therefore ought not to attempt to carry 
them off any other way, than by ſtool 
or urine; for vomiting U rede, dan- 
gerous. 
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Had theſe as Tor the, fadorifc 
method a ſufficient knowledge, of the 
animal œconomy, (without which the 
practitioner can never draw true and 
juſt indications for the cure of diſeaſes) 
they would not, in rarefactive, ardent, 
and inflammatory fevers, make uſe of 
theriacal, ſpirituous, and volatile medi- 
cines; which, by an injudicious admi- 
niſtration, bring on gangrenes, deliria, 
phrenſies, apoplexies, or hzmorrhages, 
Would it not be more eligible to uſe, 
inſtead of thoſe hot medicines, the fine 
vegetable acids, with which all- boun- 
teous nature ſupplies the Weſt Indies ſo 
plentifully? They may even be found on 
15 hedge, and are the moſt power- 
| ful, 


"blood ' veſſels will be compreſſed 


the head, that are already too 


alexip 
excuſe along with it. 


el 


ful alexipharmics. -Befides, when the 
Aver is increaſed in bulk, and preſſes 
- the ſtomach and parts adjacent, volatiles 


on 


und cardiacs will act in conjunction with 
the inflammation, and the deſcending 
In 
conſequence of this, the blood muſt be 
impelled more plentifully to the veſſels of 
oo turgid; the 
dangerous effect of which i is unne- 


- 16 ai 


This digreffion upon the fadoritic and 
method, I hope carries its 


THis plain from the nature of this 


Mi from the immediate putrifaction 


and livid colour of perſons, who die of 
itz and from the inf n of their viſ- 


cera, that the diſorder Le is the 


cauſe) may be juſtly termed a general | 


inflammation, which often terminates in 


3, * gangrene, and death. Every 


pothble 


WE. 
poſſible endeavour ſhould therefore be 


uſed to prevent this general gangrene; in 
order to which it ſhould be duly cons 
ſidered, by what means nature ſtrives 
to help herſelf. She is undoubtedly the 
beſt, the wiſeſt guide; and the practition · 
er, who hopes for ſucceſs, muſt. not con» 
tradict her ns nor nen her 
operations. | 


The critical diſcharges are as uncer- 
tain, as the critical days. Sometimes 
we have a criſis by the ſkin, in ſweat, 
_ eruptions, or ſmall biles, which are the 
moſt favourable and ſure terminations 

of all fevers in Jamaica; and often by a 
diarrhea, or urine, Twice have I ſeen 
a criſis by a bubo, and parotis as in the 
plague. Hæmorrhages from an artery 
are ſometimes critical, and fave the life of 
the patient; at other times, and that fre- 
quently, they carry him off, 


1 ſhall new conſider the evacuations, 
that aſſiſt or contradict nature; in what 
G ; ſtage 


_. - 


promoting ſuch, as are critical. 
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ſage of the diſcaſe they are proper or 


improper, and point out a me 


thod of 


Enough hath been ſaid of ſweats to 
prove they ſhould not be attempted” by 
ſudorifics, as indeed they are ſeldom 
procurable by ſuch means. Vomits too 
are very injudicious; for vomiting in this 
diſorder is ſymptomatic, and proceeds from 
the inflammation of the liver and parts 
adjacent. Were vomiting critical, relief 
would enſue from the exhibition of a 
vomit; but experience convinces us to 
the contrary. Barbette ſays, © vomiting 

« and a hickup are concomitant with 


* an inflammation of the liver, and this 


« ſymptomatical vomiting is very dan- 
« gerous,” If this troubleſome ſymp- 
tom is not prevented in the beginning, 
it grows more and more violent, and 
hinders the fick from taking drink, food, 
or medicine, till it comes to the diſ- 
charge of aduſt bile, and the ſharp juices 
of the ſtomach. It is then the practi- 
tioner's 


tioner's duty to ſuppreſs or mitigate this 
vomiting, or to prevent it, by keeping 
open the body with ſolutives from the 
beginning, and by that means to direct 
the courſe of the bile and ſharp humours 
downwards. Theſe ſolutives ſhould be 
continued at leaft till the ſtate of the 
fever. Hippocrates and Celſus obſerve, 
te that a looſeneſs ſuppreſſeth vomiting,” 
and in this fever experience demonſtrates 


the truth of ſuck remark. 


Further, it will appear plain to any 
one, who underſtands the animal aco- 
nomy, or the mechaniſm of vomiting, that 
where there is an inflammation of the 
viſcera, vomiting muſt of courſe much 
| increaſe the miſchief; and alſo how 

likely it is to bring on that dangerous 
ſymptom, the hickup, an inflamma- 
tion of the diapbragm and intercoſtal 
muſcles, from which proceeds inceſſant 


vomiting, 
7 on Tho! 


\ Tho” bleeding is an evacuation, thay 
hath given riſe to many diſputes among 
the phyſical tribe, I wopld recommend 
it in this fever. Bleeding ſeems highly 
neceſſary in the beginning, not only in 
eaſing the _ pains and anxiety, which are 
a great part of the diſeaſe, but alſo in 
reducing the degree of heat. Wainwright 
obſerves the heat of an animal is in 
« compound proportion of his quan- 
te tity of blood, and the celerity of its 
« motion”; ſo that, by diminiſhing the 
quantity of blood, we lefſen the heat and 
thirſt, and conſequently reduce in ſome 


degree the fever. 


Beſides, heat acts as an univerſal ſti- 
mulus, whereby the diameters of the 
veſſels, both ſecretory and excretory, are 
ſtraitened ; and no relieving glandular 
diſcharge can be expected, until the de- 
gree of heat is lowered. Every poſſible 

effort ſhould therefore be made to di- 
miei the heat, as 3 means of ſuppreſ - 
ang 


l 


ſing the outrage, rarefaction, and efflatus 
of the blood. This will be the ſureſt 
method to prevent the formation of the 
fever, and its dreadful conſequences. 
For if the formation of it cannot be 
prevented, little can be done in its courſe; 
as any endeavours to force a criſis, when 
the fever is formed and fixt upon the 
whole ſyſtem, would prove very dan- 
gerous. This is agreeable to the pre- 
cept of the divine old man“, * incipien- 
*««-tibus morbis, ſi quid movendum videa- 
e tur, move; vigentibus vero quieſcere 
t melius eſt.” This great author adviſes 
bleeding in acute fevers, where the diſ- 
eaſe is violent, and the patient hath ſuf- 

ficient ſtrength to bear it. 


' Proſper Alpinus takes notice, that * the 
« Fgyptians, who are obnoxious to ar- 
« dent and inflammatory fevers, (not 
1c unlike thoſe of Jamaica) bled in all 
e apes, ſexes, and conſtitutions with great 


—_— 8 —— 
* 


* Hippocrates. 4 
| ucceis. 
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« ſacceſs.” Bontius has the like remark 
in the ardent fevers of the Eaſt Indies. 
Galen obſerves, that we ought only to 
regard the ſtrength of the patient, and 
bleed proportionably. And our coun- 
tryman Willis ſays, the hæmorrhage, 
© before and after death, plainly demon- 
« ſtrates it was wickedneſs to omit bleed- 
| 00 ing.“ | 


As I have quoted ſuch great autho- 
rities in favour of bleeding, it will natu- 
rally be expected that I am an advocate 
for it. 1 have practiſed it with great 
ſucceſs, and can therefore recommend it 
in general, 


Northern plethoric patients, who have 
the thickeſt and reddeſt blood, with tenſe 
elaſtic fibres, ſhould be bled plentifully: 
Yet after the firſt ſtage or increment of 
the fever, it cannot be ſo proper; becauſe 
it may interrupt nature in her intentions, 
and prolong the criſis, if it even does 
no further miſchief. Bleeding, in my 

opinion, 


Tt of 
opinion, ſhould be omitted, as ſoon as 


the veſſels are, in any conſiderable degree, 


Arteriotomy is much commended by 
ſome of the ancients, in all high and 
inflammatory diſorders, where the blood 
hath too great a degree of exaltation. 
IT have frequently divided the tempo- 
ral artery with good ſucceſs, whete the 
patient has been ſeized with a deli- 
rium or phrenſy from the very firſt 
attack of the fever; which often hap= 
pens, when the diſorder ariſes from ex- 
treme motion in the heat of the ſun. 


Many perſons, in the higheſt degree 
of this fever, have been ſaved by an 
hemorrhage from an artery; even when 
there was not the leaſt proſpect of re- 
covery, which is certainly a ſtrong argu= 
ment in favour of arteriotomy. 


Either arteriotomy, or cupping with 


ſcarification ſeems preferable to venæſec- 
| tion; 


„ \ 
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tion; becauſe the perſons, who die of 
ardent fe vers, or acute diſorders, have their 
arteries full, and their veins empty; and 
thoſe, who die of ſlow fevers, or chronic 
diſeaſes, have their veins full, and their 
arteries empty. 


Solutlve purges, and apozems with 
manna, &c. are greatly ſerviceable in 
the beginning of this fever. They cool 
and caſe the patient immediately, mode- 
rate his heat, thirſt, and anxiety, and 
prevent that terrible ſymptom vomiting, 
ſo troubleſome in the courſe of the diſ- 
eaſe. Beſides, even nature itſelf indi- 
cates the uſe of ſolutives. A ſpontaneous 
diarchza is always a favourable ſymp- 
tom in the beginning of this fever, and 
when there is no diſcharge of that kind, 

due care ſhould be taken to "Rn 
one. 


The ejections by diarrhæa are gene- 
rally hot, ſharp, and bilious, fermenting 
like yeſt, and often very fetid. As they 


tw) 


ie "commonly derived from the liver; 
ſpleen; pancreas, &c. they mul}, and do 
wonderfully relieve thoſe viſcera in this 
and all central fevers, In the 3 
mic feyer. at Piſa in the year 1661; the 
few, who recovered, were en by a 
diarchea., | | Yrs 


| The ine Hippocrates adviſes to 1 
in every, acute diſeaſe, the firſt day, if 
there is a propenſity of the huinours to 
go off that way, for delay in this caſe 
is dangerous, and, by the bye, his purges 
were none of the mildeſt. Riverius 
followed this precept in the plague itſelf, 
where there is interna humorum cor- 


tuptio; and that there is ſuch internal 
corruption in the bilious fever, the fetid 
3 * ö 


The e is - lots called 
too late, and when the vomiting is ſo 
violent, that no ſolutive medicines; tho 
aſſiſted with lenient clyſters, will divert 
the courſe of the humours, nor antie- 


H meties 
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metics ſtop the vomiting any conſider- 
able time. In ſuch circumſtances, TI have 
ventured to give (and it ſucceeded be- 
 yond my expectations) twenty or thirty 
grains of ſcammony ot jalap, in an an- 
tiemetic draught ; repeating it, if the pa- 
tient threw it up, or if it had not in a 
little time ſome viſible effect. I am ſen- 
ſible that the exhibition, of theſe rough 
cathartics in a fever will be looked upon 
as ſtrange practice. It is true I have no 
example nor authority to ſupport this 
proceſs, among the moderns, tho” it be 
ſufficiently countenanced by the ancients, 
who gave purges in acute fevers; and 
their purges were moſt of them rough 
and vellicating. Hippocrates expreſſly 


directs ſcammony, where the ſtools _ 
| bilious. | 


I was IP) to _ remedics of this 
kind, from obſervation that the vomit- 


ing was never violent, (if any) when the 
patient had a ſmart diarrhæa, either ſpon- 


taneous, or eee, from thi uſe of 
me- 


— 


- 
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medicine; and that ſuch diarrhea proved 
very ſerviceable in allaying or abating 
all the other ſymptoms. Further, I con- 
ſidered that the ſtomach would not bear 
too great a quantity, even of the moſt 
agreeable liquor; much leſs a ſufficient 
doſe of manna, or any other lenient ca- 
thartic, which at ſuch times muſt be 
given in great quantities, in order to in- 
creaſe the periſtaltic motion of the in- 
teſtines conſiderably, and thereby to. force 
the humours downwards. The antic- 
metic draught commonly ſtops the vo- 
miting, till the purge paſſes the pylorus. 
It therefore, in genera], anſwers the inten- 
tion, relieves that troubleſume ſymptom, 
cools the patient, and reduces in a con- 
ſiderable degree the pulſe, pain, an 
anxiety, 


Clyſters, ſolutive and emollient, are 
of great ſervice, as they give immediate 
fornentation to all the bowels of the 
abdomen, promote perſpiration internally, 
ſoften and relax the tenſe and heated 

H 2 inteſtines, 
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* 


inteſlipes, and gently ſolicit che ers · 
Custion of the ble, nn ee 


hymoury, by ee rode ons 


The uſe of on. eſpecially during 
the ardency of the fever, is ſo very obvious, 
that it would be altogether needleſs to 
inſiſt further on their being ſerviceable, or 
to produce any authorities in ſupferr of 
their efficacy. | | 


Bliſters arc b often beneficial, and ſo 
often pernicious in fevers, that great care 
and attention are required in the uſe 
of them; particularly at what time of 
the diſorder, and in what circumſtances 
they ſhould be applied. Here it may 
not be imp proper to make a ſhort exa- 
men of their nature and uſe, in which 
1 chall interſperſe the opinions of ſome 
celebrated authors on the ſubject ; giv- 
ing at 7 ſame time my own ſemilanents 


__ 8 at > by ata the 7710 6108 
oſs berween: abe ſolids and the 
| fluids ; 
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fluids; by ſtimulating, irritating, and ex- 
agitating the whole ſyſtem. This is in- 


conteſtibly proved by the bloody urine 
and ſtrangury they occaſion. From hence 
jt ſeems very evident, that they canuqt 
be ſerviceable. in the beginning of ardent 
fevers, where all itritations increaſe, the 
inflammation, which is then become ge- 
neral. Icritations muſt therefore be 4 
voided, leaſt the increaſed inflammation 
ſhould become a gangrene. Yet bliſters 
have been applicd in the very beginning 
of ardent, rarefactive, and highly-inflam- 
matory tevers, by ſome praCtitioners; even 
without any previous bleeding, relaxa- 
tion, or conſiderable evacuations of any 
kind. The learned Boerhaave ſays of 
bliſters. or cantharides, * totum genus 
* nervoſum ſtimulant; & fibrillas ſolvunt : 
N50 puto vero maxime nocere, ubi humores 
* nimis ſoluti & acres ſunt; nec in mor- 
* bis acutis, nec in inflammatione con- 
4. venire, nec ubi eſt inclinatio in alcale ; 
* & miror quod a tot egregiis viris adhuc 
_ * Iaudantur, nam faciunt febrem maxi- 
© c mam, 
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"w; mam, anxietates, halitum cadeveroſum, 
«© * & urinam feetidam.” 1 
. | Mead's neee on the uſe 
of cantharides, tho contradictory to Boer- 
haave's opinion, are confirmed by expe- 
rience. He ſays, in the confluent ſmall 
pox, when the blood was in a ſtate of 
diſſolution, when it was diſcharged from 
the emunctories, and livid f pots ap- 
peared, that he applied bliſters with ſuc- 
ceſs; nay, even when the Patient was 
delirious. 


5 Tam far from thinking that Boerhaave 
oppoſed the uſe of bliſters in all ſtages of 
acute fevers. They are certainly indi- 
cated by nature, particularly when ſhe 
endeavours to throw out an eruption, 
which is always critical. If therefore nature 
(or the vis vitz, which I mean by na- 
ture) hath not ſtrength enough to do 
her work, it ſeems highly neceſſary that 
the ſhould be aſſiſted. 


, The 
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The ſubtile active ſalts, inherent in 
the cantharides, when the firſt irrita- 
tion, cauſed by the bliſter, is over, dilute 
the blood, by reſtoring. the circulation 
of the 2 they ſcour the lympha- 
tics, as cathartics do the inteſtines, break 

and attenuate the putrifying ſtagnating 
ſerum, and diſpoſe it for excretion through 
the ſkin. From hence comes that ha- 
litum cadaveroſum, which Bocrhaave men- 
tions. The ſalts alſo break and attenuate 
the putrifying ſtagnating bile, they ren- 
der it capable of excretion by the kid- 
nies, and carry it off that way, with ſome 
of the groſſer parts of the putrifying 
ſerum. This clearly accounts for that 


urinam ſœtidam, mentioned by the above 
earned author. 


2, 


In all ddhtral fevers, bliſters are cer- 
a ſerviceable, They often prevent an 
| inflammation of ſome noble viſcus, by 
transferring it to the ſuperficies, and of 

conſequence relieve the convulſion of the 
7 dia- 
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dia phragm, and intercoſtal muſcles; whicti 
been is brought on by continual 
vomiting. © Experience teaches us, that 
bliſters | mitigate violent vomiting and 
hiekup; yet'T would by no means re- 
commend the uſe of them in the begin- 
ning of fevers, whilſt the fervor. of the 
n and tenſity of the elke conti- 
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After all, Ae in my opinion, are 
ſeldom neceſfary i in this fever. In ſome 
caſes 1 have found them ness 
but they ought never to be applied with- 
dut due care and deliberation. When 
necoffity requires their application, the 
patient ſhould be plentifully ſupplied with 
diltents, and ſmooth cooling drinks; ſuch 
as emulſions with gum arabic, &c. Theſe 
indeed are neceflary thro the whole courſe 
of the fever, but, during this application, 
they ſhould be given in greater quantities, 

in order to ſheathe and dilute the eauſtic 
falt of the cantharides, 


m 


. „ 
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$4 this e 2s 1 . Aue Mos! 
orders, diluting and relaxing medicines 
and diet are moſt proper. The patient 
ſhould be kept as cool as poſſible. © To 
ſtitle him with a load of bed cloaths, 
or to exclude the 'air from him, will 
add to his malady. Celfus and Boer - 
haave are of this 1 the former of 


whom, ſpeaking of a patlent in a fever, 
ſays, “etiam amplo conclave tenendus, 
* quo multum & purum acrem trahere 


*« poſſit, necne multis veſtimentis ſtran- 
* gulandus. * f 


1 Wall be Kaas for 7 6k Ret 
gers, if we could procure them large 
perflated rooms, inſtead. of the holes they 
are, crammed into. A free admiſſion of 
air is often better half the cure. Many 


5 who have had this fever on 
of ſhips in the harbour, who ſeldom 
Foe any , — but cold water, and who 


had no bed to lie on, nor. cloaths to 
I cover 


* 
* £ » 
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cover them, merely by a free A of 
pure * have recovered. i: ts 


"Ab thiogs, as relax and "wa muſt 
be proper in this diſorder. All the fi- 
bres are tenſe and dry, and ſo long as 
the heat, ſiccity, thirſt, and ſwift pulſe 
continue, all diluents, and the 3 

fluids are of ſervice. Even cold water 
| Itſelf will be of uſe, as the drought, and 
contraction of the veſſels are a very great 
part of the diſorder. 


The warm bath, or partial fomentations 
with vinegar and warm water, muſt be 
very ſerviceable, as they relax and cleanſe 
the cuticular glands, | 


Acids, of which Jamaica oaks the 
fineſt in the world, and perhaps the 
greateſt variety, muſt 'be very beneficial. 
To theſe we may alſo add vinegar and 
water mixt, and acid medicines; fuch 
as, ip. vitrioli, ol. ſulph. per camp. fp. 
nitri dulce, &c. Neutral falts, much di- 

| luted, 


| luted, are likewiſe proper; but theſe 
muſt be given. in ſmall quantities, or 

they increaſe thirſt. All theſe, judiciouſly 
adminiſtered, are very uſeful. Even ſo- 
lutive acid fruits; ſuch as tamarinds, and 
caſſia boiled in water for common drink, | 
will affiſt the moms 


Jamaica- ſorrel, or the Jelly of it Gif 
ſolved in barley water, and all the fine 
acid fruits of that iſland, are not only 
moſt agreeable to the fick, but greatly 
contribute to abate the inflammation, to 
 allay thirſt, to reſiſt the general putrifac- 
tion of the juices, to correct the bile, to 
promote its diſcharge by urine, and gently 


to open the body, . 


Manna, diffolved in barley water, and 
acidulated with lime or lemon-juice, is 
alſo a very agreeable drink. It might 
be taken to keep the body ſoluble and 
open, and by that means to caſe the an- 
xiety, heat, and pain. 

0: Briſtol 
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Weibel hot-well — 8 it arrives 

in Jamaica, ſeems to be the pureſt of all 
mineral waters; having loſt all the mi- 

neta or calx, with which it may be im- 
cool drink, and vaſtly agreeable to the 
fick, it may be drank plentifully after the 
increment, and during the {tate of the 
fever. At that time there cannot be a 
better liquor to dilute, cool, and temper 
the inflamed and almoſt-boiling blood, 
as well as ha any that diſ- 


. 


"Galen. 1 the 9 of 
cold water in continual fevers; 3 ſo do the 
Arabian phyſicians, particularly Avicenna, 
who. gave it thro the whole courſe f 
ardent and bilious fevers, to allay thirſt, 
and to temper and promote the concoc- 
tion of the bile. Indeed, warm or tepid 
liquors are beſt in the beginning, be- 
cauſe they relax moſt. Hippocrates, in 
acute pers, gave priſan or barley wa- 

| ter, 
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ter, * the thinneſt and cooleſt food, Willis. 
recommends. barley water with honey * 
and vinegar ; 'Bocrhaave tamariads, lemon 
juice, rheniſh wine, and butter milk, 
. ſtrained, thro flannel to take out the 
butter and cheeſe, in diſorders where 
the juices are inclined to pute ifaction. He 
ſays, the poor people at Amſterdam, in 
the time of the plague, drank a mixture 
called detribus, the baſis of which was 
raw vinegar, and by the uſe of it many 
recovered. Tachenius aſſerts, that in a 
very ſevere plague in Italy, he preſerved 
himſelf and many others by the uſe of 
acid ſpirit of ſulphur; and Sydenham 
hath left on record, that in the ſmall pox 
of the worſt fort, where the hamours 
were ſo ſtrongly inclined to putrify, that 
nine out of ten died, (which he obſerves | 
ſcarcely happens in the plague) he gave 
the acid fpirit of ſulphur in ſmall beer, 
and that he found no remedy, on which 
he could depend, till he mide wee Be" 1 


medicine. 
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From theſe cken we 0 fairly 
conclude, ' that acids muſt be of great 
uſe in fevers at Jamaica, where the 
juices are fo ſtrongly inclined to putrify. 
But it is to be obſerved, that acids ſhould 
not be given thro the whole courſe of 
ardent and putrid fevers, but only ſo long 
| FINE Gratis putridity continues, 


I have experienced the following me- 
dicine to be of great ſervice | in the. be- 
ginning of this fever. 


R Sp. Nitri dulc. & 
— Salis dulc, 4 4 3ij 
L Vitrioh  - 3j. M. 
Cap. gtt. XXX vel * ſubinde in 
quovis vehiculo. | 


1 


This W N reſiſts putri- 
faction, corrects the bile, and is exceed - 
ing uſeful in ſome kinds of jaundice, as 
well as in this diſeaſe. . 8 


As 


11 
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fel 


As the fatal termination of this fever is 
a general gangrene, and the Peruvian bark 
is the laſt remedy known. in a local gan 
ym I am ready to conclude from ana- 

ogy, that it may be uſeful in this ok 

> of the diſorder, Nen 


Te may- wee is this place be amiſs 
to examine, why this noble medicine, 
given in the remiſſions of this fever, 
does not anſwer our 3 or in- 
tentions. | 


The action of the bark renders the 
fibres more tenſe and elaſtic, and enables 
them to ſubdue that lentor in the blood, 
which cauſes intermittent fevers. To 
account philoſophically for its action is 
not my intent; I need only aſſert, that it 
hath ſuch effect from the ſpecific con- 
ſiguration of its particles. . But here the 
very action, and the effects produced 


from the bark are very pernicious, and 
muſt 


t 4 1 


muſt be particularly ſo, when the cauſe 
_ # in inflamtnation in the ſmall veſſels 
conſtituting the larger. Nay, the miſ- 
chief will be increaſed, as is very obvious 
from the rot; "eonfiriveing, and'ſtimu- 
lating power of the bark. Every attempt 
muſt be made to relax the veſſels; for 
their tenſity will not only hinder all the 
glandular ſecretions and diſcharges, but 
increaſe 3 he) N e 
33 iHitn 5 £1 Th 
„10 Me le in | 

But tis matter is mia different in 
a gangrene, in an extreme part, where 
the circulation is languid, and the veſſels 
are weakened with contuſion ;- or where 
any accident hath cauſed too great an 
afflux of blood for ſome time to the part 
affected; by which continued plethora 
the veſſels will be over - ſtretched, and 
their contractile reſtitutive power in ſome. 
degree loſt. It is alſo different in old 
age, when the blood is naturally vapid. 
_ ay caſes there is no increaſed tenſity 
of 


t 5g | 
of the ſolids, nor apy 1 undue exaltatiot of 
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"Fans robuſt, perſons, wha baye 1 
moſt tenſe fibres, ate the moſt obnoxious 
to this fever; and to them it proves moſt 

fatal. Women, or men of lax habits ate 
ſeldom ſeized with it; and when ſuch 
viſitation happens, they get thro it with 
much, leſs difficulty and danger, than 
thoſe of a different ſex, and different con- 
ſtitution. 


. Here it will not be improper to take 
notice how fatal this fever hath been 
to ſtrangers, Europeans, and North Ame- 
ricans 3 eſpecially to thoſe, Who abound 
with a great quantity of blood rich with 
ſalts, who are in the heat and prime 
of life, and whoſe pores are tenſe" and 
elaſtic. Such perſons are obnoxious to 
inflammations for the reaſons before gi- 
ven, and are with the 1 1 n 


cured. 


«" 


. „ 
br enn eee 5! 3 
a ſtranger arrives in Jamaica 


from a northern climate, the. blood muſt 


be in ſome degree rarefied, which rare- 
faction may be called a plethora. The 


veſſels do not relax fo ſuddenly, nor in 


ſuch proportion, 2s' the blood is rarefied. 


The circulation is rendered quicker by 


the | unuſual heat; and all the ſecretions 
are "increaſed; except thoſe by ſtool and 
vrine, dy which n the n, can be 
carried off. bar !: 


The bile a being ſeparated in 


a greater quantity than uſual, by the 


increaſed- circulation, heat of the cli- 
mate, uſe of ſpirituous "liquors, or ſuch 
other cauſes as promote its ſecretion, a 
a ebe of it _— OY rang 


i 


This teſhindancy & bile, the ſtiffneſs 


of fibres, and the thickneſs of blcod, are 


obvious and incontrovertible reaſons, why 
ſtrangers are naturally” more liable to 


this 


— _ 


(% 1 


this fever, than the natives of Jamaica; or 
thoſe, who have long reſided in that 
. eie ame wt. nd 


us ©* 


Since this | is "the caſe, 8 2 2 
Gould be followed, 14S | would prevent a 
edundancy of bile in ſtrangers, on their 
arrival, take away the plethora, and re- 
lax the pores. This ſhould be continued, 
till their ſolids are ſufficiently relaxed, 
and their Juices aſſimilated to, the. air of 
the climate. | 


411 


The method I would 3 ſhould 
be as follows: viz. when a ſtranger, with 
a northern conſtitution, arrives, let blood 
be drawn from the arm, if he is ſanguine 
and plethoric. Bleeding will naturally 
leſſen the degree of heat, and abate the 
niſus . the particles of the blood. 
1 

Afoe bleeding 66.6 no Sankt flux 
intervene) give ſome ſolutive purge, ſuch 
as manna and cream of tartar, once or 
K 2 twice 


183 


= twice - week, ſufficient t to move m 


two! or three times, | 
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Let him for ſome time * a warm 
bath every day, to relax the cuticular 
glitids; and to cleanſe them of any ſordes, 
that thay obſtruct a free tranſpiration. Let 


Hit be rubbed with a cloth, then anoim- 


ed with a alt qu antit) of oil, according 


10 the cuſtom of the ahcients, to prevet 


whit i commonly called catching cold, 


Würm bathing appears to me to. be of 


great conſequence, therefore, 1 think it 
Hhould not be omi 2 
5 1 A Bann!“ ning. rye | ind n 11 


"a 1 pr further bleeding at certain in- 
vals may be requiſite ; but this ſhould 
not > ventured upon ' without advice. 
Bathing or purging ſhould alſo be put 


under the fame reſtriction / for theſe ought = 


to be proportioned” to the - conſtitution, 


habit, age, ſex, and temperament o of the 
patient. Some ſhould bathe long a 


and 
hd on or a ſhort ams! and 
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others ill, Fe habits are cafcientlpe 

lax, not at all. To perſons too — 
relaxed, the uſe of the cold bath may he 
neceſſary. 


þ 
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To keep the body cool, and afford a 
conſtant ſupply to the blood, the thinner 
parts of which may be exhauſted, of too 
much di iſſipated by exerciſe, or the heat 
of the climate, it is proper to drink ſmall, 
but frequent draughts of ſherbet, or very | 
weak punch. A draught in the morn- 
ing may not be amiſs to cleanſe the 
urinary paſſages, where ſome foulneſs is 
apt to accumulate during fleep. Tama- 
rind water, orange · whey, or ſucking ſome 
acid fruits would equally anſwer the 


purpoſe. 


As to diet, that which is light, cool, 
eaſy of digeſtion, and aceſcent, is the 
beſt ; becauſe it prevents the alcaline 
putridity of the juices. But I would 
by no means adviſe any particular form, 
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Lince it is very certain that perſons, who 
live freely, provided they fall into no 


_ exceſſes, are not more liable to ardent 


fevers, then thoſe of the moſt exact and 
tem perate caſt, 


| " Vinegur and falt reſiſt puttifpAion, and 
on that account they cem neceſſary. It 


would not be amiſs to uſe them wind 


with all animal food. 


But pi conduces ſo mack” to 
the preſervation of health in Jamaica, 


and all other ſouthern climates, as a 


Proper regulation of the paſſions. I ſay 
in Jamaica, and all ſouthern climates; 
becauſe in the northern countries, the 
effects of the paſſions are not ſo vio- 
lent, nor ſo ſoon diſcernable. In nor- 
chern climates, they poſſibly help to lay 
a foundation for chronic diſorders, but 
in the ſouthern, they almoſt inſtanta- 
neouſly bring on acute diſeaſes, Vio- 
lent . anger, or extreme grief will in a 
N few 


if 
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4 few hours bring on a jaundice or bilious 
; fever, and the fear of dying perhaps kills 
more, than the moſt intenſe of the 
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